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BASKETRY. 

The work outlined in this article was given to eight-year-old 
children in the autumn, because of the abundance of material 
at this season. Indian weaving and basketry were selected for this 
age, because on the constructive side, in the development of 
appliances, they naturally follow the other primitive work. They 
also bring the children in touch with the life of the people they 
consider at this time in their history. 

The same method was followed in the basketry as in the 
primitive work ; that is, the materials used furnished suggestions 
in aesthetic ideas, technique, and construction. The children 
used natural materials which they collected for themselves, gather- 
ing grasses during the summer, and making excursions in the 
autumn to the neighboring marshes. The possibilities of the 
work vary, of course, with the locality; but if the children are 
encouraged to collect their materials, immediately a broad field 
of observation is opened to them. Much more is gained than 
the technique of basket-making, or the study of Indian basketry 
in itself; the latter might furnish sufficient material for a col- 
lector or a connoisseur, but has little meaning for children. 

In selecting material suitable for basketry a study can be 
made of the rushes, sedges, and grasses gathered, their condition 
of growth, and their general position in plant life. There are so 
few interests to carry a city child into the country that if the 
gathering of the grasses gives that impulse, it makes it a con- 
necting link with a new world. The grasses are incidental per- 
haps and the child becomes lost in contemplation of all the living 
things which the particular region affords. He goes not so much, 
after all, for the facts, or the new materials discovered, as for 
the sake of fresh, healthy, and lasting impressions received, and 
the consequent enlargement of his point of view. 

Often during the summer season children spend their vacation 
in different parts of the country. From one class it might be 
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possible to secure grasses from California, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
the New England coast, or from regions along the Great Lakes. 
In this way grasses of many sorts may possibly be studied. The 
point of contact with different regions through the work with 
these grasses awakens an interest in the children in an environ- 
ment other than their own, and broadens their horizon. 

The care and preparation of the grasses carry the child to 
a further appreciation of their quality and beauty than he gets 
from a mere understanding of their application. In drying the 
grasses their constant change and variety of color suggest differ- 
ent modes of working toward securing whole series of colors. 
Through the greens, browns, and yellows which naturally appear, 
the child may be led to vary his process in such a way as to pro- 
duce infinite numbers of shades from all of these colors. 

In working in an intimate way with the grasses of his 
neighborhood the child comes to know the exquisite colors and 
quality of textures in natural plants, and refuses to accept the 
monotonous uniform coloring given by aniline or vegetable dyes 
on a dead material which he is told grows "somewhere" — in 
Madagascar perhaps. The hue and cry against aniline colors is 
often regarded as a pose of "arts and crafts" enthusiasts. But 
when one realizes what opportunities are lost through the use 
of this prepared material, a justification of successful form and 
color combination would never be accepted. 

The child's finished product is perhaps crude compared with 
the basket or mat made with prepared material, but what he gets 
from it is infinitely more worth while. This product contributes 
to an appreciation of nature, and through the control of nature's 
material he realizes the pleasure of artistic creation. It has 
brought something into the life of the one who made it. It is 
not a dead article, made with countless mechanical stitches, which 
has neither social interest based on the life of a people nor has 
contributed to the child's own experience. The making of a 
basket in many cases begins and ends with the "stitches." If the 
object of the basket is to teach stitches, raffia, or any as excellent 
material, serves the purpose. But why not teach sewing out- 
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right, which is surely more useful, and which serves the educa- 
tional purpose as completely? Learning stitches is a simple 
matter, and after this is done there is little place for basketwork 
in the school, unless the undertaking is carried farther and the 
child derives from it something more of what the people got 
who developed the art. 

The baskets can first be produced for form and color effects, 
using coarse material and a simple mesh or stitch, that the child 
may not be lost in the mechanical effort of weaving; but his 
interest in the basket as a whole must be held ; and this principle 
in art instruction can be used with profit throughout the develop- 
ment of basketry, whether it be considered as a craft or as a 
means in education. 

The change of color in a grass, introducing incidentally 
spots or lines of light and dark, suggests the idea of decoration, 
and consequently the combination of grasses in different colors 
to secure effects in design. If the attention is given first to form 
and color, the experimentation upon different grasses soon carries 
the child to the idea of new weaves, and to the discovery that 
these must be adapted and modified to suit the material. The 
typical weaves can be given, and some knowledge of how these 
are varied, in order that they may be used, not only in the con- 
struction of baskets, but also to form a basis for classification in 
the study of Indian basketry. 

This direct handling of material can be supplemented by 
visits to museums, where the best types of basketry can be 
studied. The child enriches his own experience and gains further 
knowledge of technique in weaving, in construction, and in 
design by the sympathetic observation of these types. He dis- 
covers varieties of texture hitherto unknown to him ; new modes 
of preparing the raw materials are also obtained, and further 
variations, such as the Indian method of coloring by drying, by 
burying in charcoal, or by using vegetable and mineral dyes. He 
also observes that in the best specimens of basketry the natural- 
colored materials are used for design, and that fruitful material 
for study is offered in the simple geometric forms common to 
early primitive peoples, and later in the further development of 
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realistic symbolic forms. The children might be interested in 
working out symbolic forms for their own region. The idea of 
symbolizing is presented in connection with their history to chil- 
dren at this time. They now get the idea of the first signs or 
symbols of the alphabet. Some of the children made alphabetical 
signs of their own. The idea might be carried to the point of 
arousing an interest in symbolizing in general, making it real 
and definite by symbolizing their own everyday surroundings. 

Having acquired sufficient experience to examine intelligently 
the Indian basketry, the child has gained an insight into the life 
of these people, and there is opened up for him a new field of 
interest, a new world complete in itself, and satisfactory to his 
infinite questionings. 

In examining the baskets for form, design, and color, some 
idea of their use should be given. The skill, time, and labor 
put into ordinary household utensils may thus be realized. The 
kinds of food prepared and the method of cooking are indicated. 
The various characters of the baskets, showing the weaves com- 
monly used by the various tribes, indicate also the nature of 
the raw material, which leads ultimately back again to the 
character of the environment of these tribes. The child is thus 
brought into close touch with the home life of these previously 
unknown people. So, both from the obvious differences in racial 
habits suggested by these baskets, and from the more subtle 
points suggested by their materials and their construction, the 
child gains a clearer and more adequate conception of what the 
life of these people means than he could have obtained through 
any formal study of material transcribed by another. The 
Indian woman has put the best of what she has of artistic refine- 
ment and technical skill into her work. Through her indi- 
viduality we get the best of what the people had to offer — we get 
a view of their life from its best side. Combining this with 
what the child gets from his experience with nature, and with 
the technical training acquired in working with nature's ma- 
terials, it would seem that basketry might find its place in ele- 
mentary education. 

Althea Harmer. 
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